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NEW AND DOMINATING TENDENCIES IN FRENCH PHI- 
LOSOPHY SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 






CHANGE of attitude, both remarkable and rapid, regards 
fundamental problems, found expression recently in French 
thought. 

When the war began, France was still hailed as the land of philo- 
sophical renovation at the hands of men like Boutroux and Bergson. 
But, when after a period of about three years, people were ready 
again to listen to philosophical discussions, France appeared to them 
as if possessed with an entirely new speculative mind. Anti-Bou- 
trouism, and especially Anti-Bergsonism, seemed to be the rallying 
eries. Books like J. Benda’s Sentiments de Critias (1917), and R. 
Lote’s Lecons intellectuelles de la guerre (1917), have a vigor that 
can hardly be surpassed, and an outspokenness that indeed nobody 
can misunderstand. They oppose with the utmost determination, to 
modern Intuitionism—which they connect with old Romanticism, 
and with German Transcendentalism—the clean-cut Intellectualism 
which obtained in the line of pure French tradition from Descartes 
down to Taine; and they sound a threatening warning against any 
temptation to relapse into subtle, and fluid, and metaphysical, and 
falsely humanitarian sentimentalism. It is only right to say that 
both Benda and Lote had spoken before the war; .the first was the 
author of Bergsonisme ou une philosophie de la mobilité (1912), the 
second of Les origines mystiques de la Science allemande (1913). 
The only difference is that almost nobody listened to them before the 
war, while now hardly anybody disagrees. 

But, important as such programmes may be, dealing more with 
epistemological methods and philosophical attitudes, the construc- 
tive theories of men who already have actually applied non-in- 
























1 No mention is made here of G. LeBon’s books, La Guerre européene et ses 
enseignements psychologiques, and Premiéres conséquences de la guerre (1915), 
which are (as Professor Perry has shown in this JourNAL) rather disconcert- 
ing. The suggestions of the author of the Psychologie des foules are always 
interesting individually; but they offer no consistent and connected attitude 
towards the war. 
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tuitionistic minds to the practical problems brought about or empha- 
sized by the war, are even more important. And we have, three 
years after the outbreak of hostilities, and while they are still raging 
with unabated fury, two full-fledged philosophies, pretty well de- 
veloped by writers often very forceful, or at least of indisputable 
dialectic skill. While widely different in nature, they are both in 
line with anti-intuitionism or specially anti-Bergsonism. 

They run parallel; at the same time, while one seems to have al- 
ready yielded what will probably remain its most vigorous products, 
the other has been, for reasons to be explained, a little slower in de- 
veloping; but there may be a compensation, perhaps, in a brighter 
future. The first is what we may call Papalism, by which is meant 
Neo-catholicism in as far as it represents a political, rather than a 
theological creed; the other is what we may eall, provisionally, 
Democratism—a term which is vague, but rightly so, for it covers a 


multitude of political creeds. 
! 


I 
NEO-CATHOLICISM AND PAPALISM 


Papalism had been started before the war; it had been—together 
with violent and yet guarded outbursts of monarchism, which, how- 
ever, is now left almost completely in the background—taken up as a 
means to stop the disorders resulting from the strifes of republican 
political parties; these disorders had appeared increasingly danger- 
ous as the German war menace came to be realized. Twenty years 
ago Papalism had been given a great impulse by philosophers and 
men of letters like Brunetiére, Bourget, Lemaitre, Coppée, while the 
conerete and purely political aspect of the movement, ‘‘nationalism’’ 
as it was called, was given in the famous paper L’Action Francaise 
(since 1899). Both, political and philosophical aspects, had then 
been taken up by Barrés in his two remarkably keen series of novels, 
Le Roman de l’Energie Nationale, and Les Bastions de l’Est; also 
by Ch. Maurras in the Revue Encyclopédique Larousse, and in his 
book L’Avenir de l’Intelligence; again by Pierre Lasserre, Le 
Romantisme Francais (1908), and by A. Seilliére, Le Mal Roman- 
toque (1908), etc. More recently Papalism received a fresh impetus, 
thanks to the current of opinion created independently by Charles 
Péguy, the man who connected the political renovation of France 
with the mystico-patriotic inspiration of three saint women, the Vir- 
gin Mary, patroness saint of Christianity and impersonation of 
divine love as symbolized in the great French cathedrals, Joan of 
Are, patroness saint of France, and Sainte Geneviéve, patroness 
saint of Paris. Thus, when, after two years of war, France was pre- 
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pared again to discuss social theories and political organization, the 
prospects were not bad for Papalism. Ch. Maurras, known already 
as one of the most forceful writers of France, made use of the oppor- 
tunity with skill and decision, as might be expected. And of course 
his writings, pointing towards Rome as an inspiration, were to find 
even more echo in consequence of the religious dispositions awakened 
by the war; then militating in his favor, too, one must count the 
very outrages of Germany in Belgium, and especially at Louvain, 
which outrages have given to a Roman prelate, Cardinal Mercier, a 
prominent place among war personalities. Maurras’s articles have 
been collected in several books; one will particularly well illustrate 
his doctrines: Le Pape, la Guerre et la Paix. It has the usual vigor 
and keenness which one expects always from him, it is consistent in 
all its parts, and his dialectic power is not marred, as it was in 
Brunetiére, by heavy, complex sentences. He has the fine, tradi- 
tional, French style of Bossuet and Joseph de Maistre. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, his contention is: that the world 
must return to the idea of a catholicity of humanity, in social or- 
ganization as well as in philosophical thought; there must be some 
sort of link between and above the national units of the world, some 
concrete medium of communion between the human families. Now, 
this universal communion, this catholicity, was once impersonated by 
the Pope; even to-day the Pope remains an impersonation of uni- 
versality. Socialistic universality has failed; imperialistic univer- 
sality, in the German sense, will fail. The people must see, thus, that 
‘‘we work to reestablish a notion a little more reasonable of what the 
pope, the Holy See, stands for, of his function among nations and 
above nations.’’ 

That lofty universality, which did exist, was destroyed—by the 
Reformation. The principle of the Protestant movement has been 
to substitute for the theory, according to which men will obey gov- 
ernments dealing rationally with problems, a theory according to 
which the people—and thus the nations—will be ruled by a subjec- 
tive moral conscience, which disregards rational principles. This is 
bound to breed disorder, and indeed the period of the Wars of the 
Reformation all over Europe is the worst that civilized humanity 
has known. Maurras adopts Barrés’s formula, ‘‘no possibility of 
restoration of la chose publique without a doctrine.’’ In modern 
times, Protestant subjectivism has ended in the monstrous attempt 
of one individual to subject all the others, Imperialism. The meg- 
alomaniace ‘‘conscience’’ of the Kaiser suggests to him that he is the 
representative of God, and that he must rule the world according 
to his inspiration. . . . Thus Maurras endeavors to ‘‘expose’’ what 
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he calls ‘‘the old-time antinomy of Lutheran Germany and of Latin 
Catholicism.’ 

Another point of Maurras’s doctrine is this: he believes in re- 
flected, intelligent arrangement of the world, and in all the nations 
working harmoniously under one rule, this rule to be represented by 
a moral power like that of the Pope. But he does not believe that all 
the nations are equal, mentally speaking, and have an equal right to 
international affairs; this is a matter of intellect. In his universal 
society there must be hierarchy (Plato) : ‘‘that dogma of equality of 
nations is the cause of anarchy in Europe. ... Yes, France is a na- 
tion (patria), but not all nations are France, nor comparable to 
France. . . . There are obligations, which all countries have to ac- 
cept, but does one believe that the man from Germany, no matter how 
vehemently patriotic he may be, is possessed with the same qualities 
(biens), and with so many qualities, as the man from France?’’ Of 
course, Maurras admits that the Republic of France has not been a 
model of political organization, but he offers the example of the 
seventeenth century, when—different social conditions being taken 
into consideration—French diplomacy under Cardinals (Richelieu, 
Mazarin, not to speak of Bossuet) gave France a world prestige po- 
litically, while keeping for her the title of Fille ainée de l’Eglise.. 

Coneretely speaking, the first step would be to have the French 
government send a delegate to the Vatican—where now the Austrian 
delegate, undisturbed, can control the only international political 
organization in existence.” 

In Maurras we find the same attacks that we have seen before, on 
those who, knowingly or not, represent the Lutheran spirit in France. 
He attacks faux latinisants like Pichon, who accept ‘‘miserable mod- 
els which are of barbarian make, viz. Germanic and Lutheran, 
through Kant and Rousseau.’’ As to Boutroux, one of the guilty, 
he was honest enough to go beyond Fichte, and point to Kant as the 
father of nineteenth-century Lutheranism; but, if Kant, ‘‘one must 
grant also Rousseau—Rousseau born on the borderland of Latinity 
and of Germany, Rousseau, great revolutionist, and inspirer of Kant 
in Germany, Rousseau, by the same principle, author of the so-called 
French Revolution, Rousseau, the last incarnation of the spirit of 
Luther.’’ Or ‘‘the French Terreur is the consistent result of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and of Rousseau sentimentality, 
as the Imperialism of Fichte is the consistent development of Kant’s 
individualism.’’ ‘Maurras goes so far as to ascribe the sinking of the 

2J. Benda, in his pitiless criticism of all that does not appear clear and 
straightforward, has a few pages on the attitude of the Pope during the present 
war, in Sentiments de Critias (pp. 91-97); they are worth reading, in view of 


the constant attempts by Maurras to justify the neutrality of the Pope towards 
German barbarians. 
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Lusitania to Protestantism; giving up intellectual and mental devel- 
opment for mere material progress, the Reformation was bound to 
bring about such horrors. ‘‘To counteract the result of that fatal 
material progress, an improvement and a higher training in the edu- 
cation of human souls would have been necessary.’’ But this did not 
take place, and ‘‘men to-day feel infinitely less brethren than five 
hundred years ago, or even two hundred years ago. . . . The inno- 
cent passengers of the Lusitania meant nothing to Wilhelm II. and 
his subjects.”’ Maurras has no soft feelings for Bergson; the lat- 
ter’s dangerous fame irritates him—‘‘it is no longer possible to pro- 
nounce the word qualité in an official ceremony without bowing 
Geeply before the Jew from Scotland, who is not even a good scholar 
of Aristotles and Saint Thomas.”’ 


* * * * ¥ * * 


Representing the same tendency, two books have attracted quite a 
little attention: Henri Massis, Ze Sacrifice (1917), crowned by the 
Academy. He is the friend of Ernest Psichari, the author of the 
much-praised military novel, L’Appel des Armes (1913), and who 
died a beautiful death in the first days of the war. Massis, who had, 
with Tarde, Jr., written L’Esprit de la Nouvelle Sorbonne, in 1912, 
denouncing the Germanic teaching of some Parisian professors, later 
came to adopt with Psichari entirely Neo-catholic ideas. Le Sacrifice 
is made up of articles composed since the war. Maurras has a sharp, 
keen mind, his reason guides him when he advocates a social organi- 
zation under the supervision of the Pope; but Massis is a fanatic, 
and with a generous, but really unconvincing ardor, he denounces 
human reason itself—the very reason which Maurras tried so hard 
to oppose to subjective Protestant conscience—as the great cause of 
the modern catastrophe. His book is very alert, and stimulating, but 
even when his eloquence moves us, it does not convince ; how could it, 
since he opposes dogma to reason? He evokes Péguy, Psichari, dis- 
cusses war and politics, always abusing ‘‘la raison dépravée des 
modernes,’’ and ‘‘la vaste et charnelle futilité du temps présent.’’ 
In the fierce struggle of the war, he sees mystically the struggle be- 
tween soul and flesh; and to France he ascribes the same part to-day, 
which Christ played two thousand years ago, when He died in ez- 
piation for the sins of a wicked humanity. The war means an ac- 
tion, the purification of the world by Catholic France: ‘‘ All that is 
spirit will be saved in this struggle; therefore, whether we want it 
or not, it is the Christian world that France defends.’’ 

Vallery-Radot was known before the war for a novel, telling in 
burning style, of a conversion to Catholicism, Z’Homme de Désir 
(1913). Since the war, he published an Anthologie de la Poésie 
Catholique, de Villon a nos jours, (1915), with a preface containing 
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these words: ‘‘Who would suspect, in reading Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Racine, Moliére, V. Hugo, that a God died for us on the Cross? This 
must stop.’’ His Réveil de l’Esprit (1917), even more perhaps than 
Massis’s book, may compromise the cause it was meant to defend; 
here again the reader, who may well have been convinced by the su- 
preme dialectic cleverness of Maurras, will possibly suffer a shock, 
and feel like turning his back on the whole Neo-catholic movement. 
That exalted, at times inflated, style leaves one dazzled perhaps, but 
confused as well. There are once more the same furious attacks on 
rationalism, on Rousseau, on Protestantism, on the materialism of 
the age; but in vain do we look for that clear and concrete thought 
of Descartes and Bossuet, which the author claims to be the natural 
mark of Neo-catholicism. Denouncing bitterly ‘‘democratic fetish- 
ism’’ or morbus democraticus, as mere word-eloquence, or talking 
loudly about ‘‘Protestant and revolutionary pride, which has passed 
into our veins with the liberal virus,’’ is no refutation; to call the 
other Cain, and reserve for one’s self the name of Abel, is no argu- 
ment either; and to say all the time that one represents the élite, 
without proving it, is dangerous, to say the least. Making so prepos- 
terous a summary of Rousseau’s doctrine—as Vallery-Radot does in 
his introduction—is not very chivalrous; not to mention the fact 
that our author’s fanatic sermon against twentieth century frivolity 
and corruption reminds one strikingly of Rousseau’s famous Proso- 
popoeia of Fabricius, directed against eighteenth century frivolity 
and corruption; when he actually condemns the sanitary houses of 
our days, and good light, is this not a sign of short-sightedness, 
rather than of superiority? Is it quite accurate also to claim that 
the whole world is already converted to his own views: ‘‘ All the 
forms of thought, which had tried to eclipse Catholicism in the nine- 
teenth century, and which have seduced the élite—Pantheism, Ra- 
tionalism, Humanitarianism, what do I know—fall rotten to the 
ground; they are things dead, and which only individualistic fetish- 
ism or the vanity of the old world succeeds in keeping up.’’ Even 
the fact that he proclaims his triumph from the depths of the 
trenches can not remove all doubt from our minds as to the sweeping 
victory ; and it causes one to wonder, too, why he needs to put so 
much passion, then, in crushing ungenerously a pitiable foe. 

But for one who wants to become acquainted with that current of 
thought, Vallery-Radot’s book altogether is worth knowing. The 
Christian-Catholic view of the war is his as Massis’s. War is sent 
to us by God. ‘‘I have understood the criminal folly of our elders. 
... 1 have understood the warning of the Sacred Heart. Matter 
[material progress] has turned on us, and crushes us; here is the 
secret of this war.’’ But ‘‘our generation does not want any longer 
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manichean suicide [matter and mind side by side, for matter must 
be subordinated to mind]: it has found again the truth of Incarna- 
tion; our generation wants the spirit to become flesh, and sanctify 
the flesh, like the Word whom it adores... .’’ Just one more sample 
of this curious mystic style; Vallery-Radot protests against the word 
‘*poilu:’’ ‘‘No, the true hero is much more beautiful than this hairy 
animal of the false legend; it is humanity itself, which offers itself 
as a sacrifice in union with the Man made God [en union avec 
l’Homme-Dieu] ; it is Passion, which renews itself, even when he [the 
soldier] ignores or denies it. In these men, crushed under the weight 
of their work, bleeding from their wounds, soiled with dirt, freezing, 
how could we not recognize the agonizing limbs of Christ... ?’” 


II 
Economic DEMOCRATISM 


The second constructive theory, because of its technical nature, 
could not so well appeal to the general public, as one catholic; it has 
been slower to come out for this reason, and also because, although 
not new among students of social questions, circumstances since the 
war have not favored its exposition. Democratism aims at shifting 
the center of gravity of our modern conception of the State; on the 
one hand, discarding the traditional political principles of states- 
manship as obsolete, leaving alone as irrelevant, e. g., the question 
of form of government—monarchy, aristocracy, or republic—that of 
divine right of kings or natural rights of individuals; and, on the 
other hand, proposing instead, to organize our societies on a purely 
economic basis; in simpler words, speaking of the State as of a purely 
commercial and business proposition. 

To initiate the general reading public to such novelties seemed 
difficult, as long as the realities of war claimed all our attention. 
Yet gradually, the entrance of America into the war, and the revolu- 
tion in Russia, procured favorable opportunities to impart to all 
these ideas, which had before been expressed only with reserve. Of 


3 We do not quote here such books, which are advocating about the same 
views, but in a commonplace way, e. g., Victor Giraud’s Le Miracle Francais. 
He is the disciple of Brunetiére, but the fact that he endeavors to be so diplo- 
matic in his presentation of the doctrine, makes it appear almost exclusively 
rhetorical; while his style may touch the masses of the readers, it will leave 
unmoved the thinker. See, e. g., his discussion of the literature of to-morrow; 
what an awkward and commonplace way of pleading his cause! Literature of 
to-morrow will mean a return to traditional classicism in French literature, it 
will be patriotic, it will not advocate the cult of the ego, but will preach solidar- 
ity, it will have religious inspiration—in other words, literature will be exactly 
what men of Giraud’s opinion would like it to be. 
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course, Russia’s revolution, althongh democratic at the beginning, 
led to temporary disaster; but everybody was aware that old-fash- 
ioned political intrigues were again at work, and were temporarily 
veiling the real issue. Moreover, while Russia was apparently shift- 
ing away, America’s social organization was now looked into with 
more sympathetic interests ; a democratic political rule seemed to be, 
to say the least, entirely possible. 

Even without the war, that theory of state would ultimately have 
materialized in France, only more slowly. Men like Péguy, if one 
takes the trouble of reading behind the words of the text, would not 
at all be opposed to it; indeed Péguy was turned away from what 
is here called Democratism, only by the petty personal intrigues of 
demagogues who posed as socialists; his heart was entirely with the 
people, and he was inclined towards a sort of nationalism, because 
he saw there one step to get nearer to humanitarian justice to all. 
Although he had a mystical language, his aspirations were intensely 
practical; and he was far from ignoring the economic point of view. 
But the ‘‘Papalistes’’ would hardly join the movement. A proof 
will be found in Maurras’s book Quand les Francais ne s’aimaient 
pas. He published there (1916), without changing it, a significant 
and very curious article, written in 1895, on Bourget’s Outre Mer 
(La France et l’Amérique). He does distrust America very much: 
let us admire it with Bourget, he says, but let us remain French. 

Should we attempt to trace the economic theory of the State to 
writers before the war, we would find the most remarkable repre- 
sentative way back in 1836, namely, Auguste Comte. We must con- 
fine ourselves, however, to writers immediately before the war. At 
least one very striking little book deserves a brief mention, Etienne 
Rey, La Renaissance de l’Orgueil Francais (Grasset, 1912). The 
argument is as follows: The bourgeois of after 1870 was afraid of 
a war of revenge: ‘‘then were formulated the humanitarian and in- 
ternationalistic doctrines; the leading classes turned their apprehen- 
sions into theories and into principles, and their adhesion to pacifism 
and socialism was only a screen destined to cover their cowardice.’’ 
But the young felt differently; they did not repudiate the idea of 
war, which might be a means to regain prestige, and more than that, 
might bring material prosperity (revival of l’orgueil guerrier). 
Indeed, they shaped a new mentality (revival of l’orgueil éco- 
nomique), to gain a leading rank among modern nations; for the 
France of the future must no longer waste her time in strifes be- 

4The most lucid exposition of the economic State—known to the writer— 
before the war, was Jack London’s People of the Abyss. He had expounded it, 


however, before he became the victim of publishers, who, selling his novels well, 
induced him to give up socialistic studies and devote himself entirely to fiction. 
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tween royalists, republicans, Bonapartists, and socialists, but must 
bring about a strong industrial and economic organization. Ferry, 
with his colonial policy, had shown that Frenchmen thought of such 
an ideal. Here are a few sentences from Rey: ‘‘In modern states, 
the soldier has had to yield the first place to the industrialist and the 
business man . . . but it is only since about fifty years ago that the 
conditions of existence have truly changed for the people.’’ ‘‘It is 
the orgueil of figures, of big interests, of large bank accounts, and 
there are nations which have never known any other .. ., but the 
economic necessities, the progress of business, the widening of the 
world-market, and the prodigious development of industry have im- 
posed on all countries this new order of things.’’ Conclusion: ‘‘The 
orgueil économique and the orgueil guerrier have just joined hands 
in a same feeling of national pride, and this is surely one of the 
strongest signs of a French national revival. The problem of social- 
ism is very serious, but socialism, in imposing to the world the 
marxian theory of history, has been the most useful instrument of 
the new economic and industrial ideal . . .; without it, democracy 
would have remained the narrow, bourgeois monarchy of Louis- 
Philippe, the republic of wealthy industrials and land-owners.’’ 
What about the Church and the Neo-catholic movement? ‘‘The part 
of the Church in the past has not been very glorious. ... The 
Church has been unable, for forty years now, to take advantage, as 
well of the periods of anti-clerical politics, as of the periods of toler- 
ance. . . . To-day the Church of France is a great wasted power.”’ 

Rey had, in 1912—as had a good many others whom we shall 
mention now—connected the reform of French organization with the 
Action Francaise. But there was no necessary connection between 
Neo-catholic tendencies and the economic development of France; 
indeed they might be incompatible. In fact, the alliance ceased 
quite naturally, although reminiscences of the former collaboration 
might be found. 


* * * * *% * * 


Since the war, since 1917 especially, several books have claimed 
attention, which have sprung from quite different quarters, and these 
show how the economic preoccupations have taken the lead in the 
minds of independent thinkers.® 


5 Here again we endeavor to mention only such books as present, in some 
of their parts at least, clearly and definitely, some original contribution to war 
literature. This is why we do not deem it necessary to dwell on Paul Adam’s 
La Littérature et la Guerre (1916, 131 p.), although evidently that author has 
a@ vague presentiment of the orientation of thought towards economic doctrines. 
The little book is full of platitudes and repetitions, besides a few strong sentences 
and inspirations, which do not redeem the rest. Adam tries to guess what lit- 
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Let us begin with Sargeret, Za Guerre et le Progrés (Payot, 
1917), which, although ending on the economic note, discusses rather 
abstractly the principles involved in the great conflict; he keeps 
aloof from conerete points of the controversy, so as not to impair 
impartiality. These pages form certainly the most conscientious at- 
tempt to look at things objectively ; there are no sentimental biases— 
patriotic or humanitarian; at the same time, the author is a strong 
enough man not to betray the cause in which he believes personally, 
out of fear of not being fair to the cause in which he does not believe 
(as Bonnet, L’Ame du Soldat, or Romain Rolland, Au-dessus de la 
Mélée). Some chapters are not easy reading; the style is very philo- 
sophical, spinozistic ; but in such chapters as IV., X., XIII., the au- 
thor is admirably clear, fearless, and illuminating. He has a special 
gift for dislodging, with a pointed little sentence, some ideas which 
stuck in one corner of our brain for no reason but their old age, and 
which make a considerable difference in preventing us from looking at 
things straight. Three topics are discussed: the meaning of the war, 
the meaning of progress, and the relation of war and progress. The 
raison d’étre of the book is plainly an examination of the theory, 
recently defended by German authors, that an organic connection 
between war and progress exists; the Darwinian theories of the 
struggle for life, and of the survival of the fittest, being used di- 
rectly or indirectly, as arguments for the necessity and the excellence 
of war. Sargeret can not see any connection whatsoever between 
war and the progress of the human race; and he explodes, one after 
the other, various view-points, which need only to be clearly formu- 
lated to betray their intrinsic absurdity: e. g., that the victor is 
always superior to the conquered—which presupposes identification 
of superiority in war with superiority itself; elsewhere Sargeret 
shows how often, in a struggle, the inferior physically will survive 
the superior, on account of some quality which accidentally happens 
to be important; the rabbit, for instance, is more developed than any 
other being along certain lines, and survived all species, manifestly 
superior in all sorts of ways. How often does the question of climate, 
and not ability, settle the question of survival between two species, 
favoring the inferior race, and killing the better (European, in 
many tropic countries)! Even in war the stronger physically is not 
erature will be to-morrow; and he answers: the era ‘‘ which will open after this 
war of nations will probably be the age of civilisateurs’’—meaning the era when far 
away countries will be conquered and economically organized; he mentions books on 
Africa, Tonkin, and other colonies, and one can see that he considers that already 
some books have foreseen the future of those colonies. He also mentions a 
curious note found in Flaubert’s papers: ‘‘the great social novel to write now, 
since ranks and castes have gone, must picture the struggle, or rather the fusion 
of barbarism and civilization.’’ 
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always the survivor; in the Napoleonic wars, the stronger won the 
battle, but many being killed, the bulk of the weaker survived. The 
same is true in the present war; it means ‘‘selection @ rebours.’’ 
Again the European wars are not wars of races. The races are 
pretty well mixed in Europe everywhere, anyway; all over Europe 
there are Brachycephales and Dolichocephales; and see the many 
people fiercely French in their feelings, with German names, in 
Alsace. The conflict is on national grounds, not on racial grounds. 
. .- In conclusion: ‘‘War is not a scientific fact, it is only an histor- 
ical fact . . .; we could identify it with a scientific fact, if it were 
assimilable to such natural phenomena, which are accompanied by 
constantly similar effects. Which effect is constant in war? Selec- 
tion: but selection itself does not select consistently the same quali- 
ties for triumph... . War picks out its victors at random, as also 
the principles by which the men in power govern nations are a 
matter of accident.’’ Thus it is nonsense ‘‘to make of war an ele- 
ment of progress. War and progress are two notions not connected, 
not opposed, but simply alien to each other.’’ 

War as an element of progress being dismissed, Sargeret hints at 
the real problem before modern society. ‘‘War can not be ignored, 
for war remains possible; this is so much so, that the claims of the 
belligerents consist most of the time in winning favorable conditions, 
not for coming peace, but for the next war... .’’ War prevents a 
rational economic organization of the planet by human kind. 

What is progress? He takes over, with modern arguments, the 
theory that everywhere each progress implies a regress, in biology, 
as well as in psychology and sociology. That economic progress is a 
progress of civilization, needs no demonstration; it is commonplace, 
and, all considered, truth. But in a general way only. This economie 
progress, like all progress, claims a tribute; one must pay; the ques- 
tion is to pay the least possible. And here Sargeret takes up the 
problem so vigorously dealt with by Rousseau in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the price of economic progress in corruption, unrest, dis- 
satisfaction, jealousy, and war. This part of the work is less orig- 
inal; Sargeret just applies to war, and especially to the present war, 
the ideas developed a few years ago by Haycraft, Darwinism and 
Race Progress, and in France by Demoor, Massart, and Vandervelde, 
L’Evolution Régressive en Biologie et en Sociologie; or Capitaine 
Constantin, Le Réle Social de la Guerre et le Sentiment Naturel, 
which is an answer to the German Steinmetz, War as a Means of Col- 
lective Selection. 

Rapid mention only can be made of the following books: 

Probus, La Plus Grande France, la Tache Prochaine (Colin) was 
considered quite radical when it came out, but has since been con- 
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siderably outdistanced both in outspokenness and in constructive sug- 
gestions. His criticisms of prevailing views as regards political ad- 
ministration are strong, his points, when he suggests possible reforms, 
well-taken. He chiefly advocates decentralization—but the idea 
that emphasis in the future ought to be laid on economic reforms 
rather than on politics, is forefelt more than actually apprehended. 

The same thing is true of Lachapelle, L’Huvre de Demain 
(Colin). There are chapters on: La Constitution de 1875; Les 
Moeurs Politiques Electorales; La Réforme Electorale; La Décen- 
tralisation ; La Revision de la Constitution. One still feels a tempta- 
tion to say: that man is putting ‘‘new wine in old bottles.”’ (He 
is also the author of Nos Finances pendant la Guerre). 

Edouard Herriot, Agir (Payot), a collection of articles by a man 
of action; and the fact that he is referring constantly to problems of 
the day and to concrete needs, rather than to abstract considerations, 
has led him to his completely economic attitude. He was one of the 
supporters of a Paris conference on economic problems, to follow the 
one on military problems which, on March 28, 1917, decided upon 
‘‘solidarity in military action.’’ Above all, one must develop the 
sources of French industry; if, by a politique miniére more intelli- 
gent than our politics up to date, France could develop even part 
only of the wealth her soil contains, the country could nourish all 
hopes. And Herriot gives figures. In the reconstructive period 
after the war, ‘‘one law must dominate all the details of the plan, we 
must make France rich.’?’ He recommends that his countrymen 
study the excellent hand-book by H. Hauser, Méthodes Allemandes 
d’Expansion Economique.® 

Victor Cambon, Notre Avenir, very outspoken; he is very in- 
teresting, especially because he is a politician by profession, who has 
been led to believe for the future in politics with an economic basis. 

Another politician’s book—Clemenceau, La France devant l’Alle- 
magne—contains a collection of articles, especially from the famous 
paper, L’Homme Enchainé, by the fearless Premier, or the ‘‘Tiger,”’ 
as he is often called by those who dread his pen and his political 
honesty. 

One of the most curious books of the war, because of his enter- 
taining way of dealing with really fundamental problems, is Gaston 
de Pawlowski, Dans les Rides du Front (1917). It was written at 
the front, Pawlowski combining remarkably sober good sense with 
an imaginative mind; (he had written an essai sur la quatriéme di- 

6 By the way, Herriot is one who has been not only the Rousseau of Ro- 
manticism, but also the practical Rousseau of political theories (article sur 


l’Economie Politique, Lettre a@ d’Alembert, and Contrat Social): ‘‘The time 
has come to re-read Rousseau. Long live the beautiful trades of France! ’’ 
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mension, with very bold hypotheses, Inventions Nouvelles et Der- 
méres Nouveautés—he is a Wells of French literature, with a comic 
inspiration, and as witty as possible). His criticism is always con- 
structive. One of his favorite topics is the question of coal and oil 
in France (see, e. g., chapters XXII., XXVI., X XVII.) : oil is sure 
to replace coal; let France protect the oil-fields of Algeria and 
Morocco; what would be the use of France colonizing these two 
countries, if the oil-fields are run by German capital, and for Ger- 
man profit? 
* * * * * *% * 


Two men have come to realize more fully than those mentioned 
before, the revolutionary nature of their efforts toward turning 
politics into the channels of economics. Their books are beautiful; 
they may not have the conventional esthetic adornments that some 
expect naturally from artistic books; but they rely entirely on the 
fine eloquence of facts and figures. 

The first is Pierre Hamp, connected before the war with the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He was also the author of striking in- 
dustrial novels, Le Rail (a railroad problem), Marée Fraiche (fish- 
ing trade), Vins de Champagne (wine industry) ; and of L’Enquéte. 
Since the war he has continued his enthusiastic apostolate; his deifi- 
cation of industry; he has visions of labor solving the problem of 
happiness in the world, especially in France. His three books are 
well worth reading. With more conviction than ever, and thinking 
of the task of the future, he says: ‘‘We are face to face with this 
moral necessity—France must be rich,’’ and France must begin at 
once to work. ‘‘ War is transitory, labor is eternal.’’ Pierre de Lanux, 
in Young France and New America (pp. 73-86), has given an excel- 
lent summary of the war books in which P. Hamp develops these 
ideas, especially Le Travail Invincible, La Peine des Hommes, and 
La Victoire de la France sur les Francais. The great problem in 
France is to substitute, as America did, machinery for men. 

But the most vigorous books—which would call to life the dead— 
are Lysis, Vers la Démocratie Nouvelle, and Pour Renaitre. This is 
plain talk, remarkably refreshing and promising, because nobody 
doubts that the French can do things; indeed their very intelligence 
and cleverness has often been a temptation to depend on those nat- 
ural gifts anytime, and has lulled them into that sort of laziness and 
carelessness which has brought them to the brink of the abyss. 
In the first volume, the reader will find over and over again such 
plain statements as this: ‘‘ We are forced to recognize that this medi- 
eval and feudal State (Htat moyen-dgeux), for which we profess 
some contempt, knows so well how to run a government that within 
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a few years they reached a power astonishingly superior to our own, 
and Germany beats us completely in all fields of industry and agri- 
culture.’’ There is no possibility of revolting and pouting; Lysis 
has figures, terrible figures, back of his statements. The conclusion 
that France ought to copy Germany, he does not accept, however, for 
the very simple reason that governments which are not autocratic, 
but democratic, have achieved similar progress along the same lines; 
the form of government has nothing to do with it—‘‘we have a 
temperament, aspirations which are our own; the Americans are not 
German either, nor are the English, the Italians, the Belgians, the 
Swiss.’’ France must do what Germany did, but not as Ger- 
many did. 

One legend which has been blindly accepted all over the world 
for many years, must go—namely, that France is a rich country. 
‘‘France is a poor country’’ because undeveloped; that there is 
money in France, and capital, is a fallacious argument: ‘‘True 
wealth is not money, true wealth is the means of production.’’ And 
as French capital is mostly invested abroad, France contributes to 
the wealth of other nations and at her own expense. What must 
take place after the war, is a revolution of French ‘‘democratic men- 
tality ;’’ France must change political leaders; the twentieth cen- 
tury ‘‘sees no longer men with titles who are in power, but instead 
sees politicians.’’ Politicians must go, and industrial and business 
men must take their place.” The fact to face is this: the economic 
war of nations is not on the wane, but is bound to increase; and both 
employers and employes must join to govern the State (let the 
reader realize how far this is from conventional socialism). 

The second volume, Pour Renaitre, contains a similar vigorous 
appeal to sound, practical thinking on ‘‘the German progress and 
the French decline for forty years’’—with developments on some 
special points. The alcohol problem must be dealt with strongly: 
the drinking alcohol must go (it has done enormous harm to France; 
in Paris there have been at one time as many as one café for each 
four houses), but industrial alcohol, alcohol as machine power, must 
come. To render any fraud impossible, the industrial aleohol must 
be rendered undrinkable by putting in it something that renders it 
absolutely distasteful to the mouth. 


* * * * * * * 


Such literature reminds one of one-hundred-and-fifty years ago, 
when men like Voltaire, Montesquieu, the Encyclopedists, the Phys- 


7 Part of the remarks about politicians who must get out of employment 
were censored; enough however, was allowed to stand, so that the reader may 
continue the argument to the practical end. 
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iocrats, and Rousseau, dealing with similar problems, brought about 
the first step of the social revolution; the second step seems to be 
at hand. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Smirn CoLLEGE. 





SOCIETIES 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


ERHAPS it is because the war is over that philosophy has felt 
free to relax, and return as of old to its privileged triflings 
with eternal things. Perhaps even with the armistice signed, peace 
genuine and enduring comes only with the perspective of eternity. 
Certainly there was much less in evidence at this year’s meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association that passionate and pur- 
poseful concern with the reconstruction of reality which has been a 
latter day preoccupation of philosophy. With the exception of 
President-elect Alexander’s eloquent plea for the directive entry: 
into the affairs of men of an intelligence suffused with righteous- 
ness, there was complete nonchalance as to the fate of a world which 
has been only tentatively saved. Philosophers seemed to have felt 
that they had done their bit (the records of the War Department 
will bear them out, as did the presence of uniforms at the meetings), 
and were entitled now to the glorious dissipation of problems at once 
provocative and insoluble. 

Peace was celebrated with irresponsible irrelevance by a revival 
of the controversy as to the primacy of mind or matter, stated in its 
modern equivalence, mechanism versus vitalism. The admirable 
clarity and distinction of the discussion would have gladdened the 
heart of even the most intransigeant pragmatist. Besides the 
chiseled beauty of the discussion he would have found in it the re- 
assuring savor of science. 

Three of the leaders, Professors Henderson, Jennings and Warren, 
were, it goes without saying, specialists, rendering expert and un- 
equivocal testimony from their respective fields of physiological 
chemistry, biology and psychology. The remaining two, philosophers 
undisguised, scrupulously avoided encroaching upon fields beyond 
their professional ken. Professor Marvin, in his capacity as logician 
and psychological historian of philosophy, exposed to ruthless (the 
epithet is well advised, as will appear in the sequel) analysis the 
origins and implications of vitalism. Professor Hoernlé called at- 
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tention with a valiant and vigorous lucidity to the legitimacy and 
imperativeness of concepts additive to those of mechanism, which 
in the incomplete disjunction fashionable in the last decade, have 
come to be regarded as exclusive of any differential vital categories. 
It was instructive to observe that in the case of Professors Hen- 
derson, Jennings, and Warren, mechanism was supported upon evi- 
dence drawn from just those crucial regions of science which have 
been the fertile sources of vitalist contention. Professor Henderson 
adduced the convincing evidence of patterns in physical science, 
similar in scope to the organization and patterns, which, when dis- 
covered in the field of biology, have provoked the vitalist to whisper 
in hushed awe of entelechies and vital forces. Teleology, organiza- 
tion, patterns, these were convincingly indicated to be as character- 
istic and determinable features of the organic realm, which has been 
' freely accorded to mechanism, as of the biological realm where they 
have been held to discredit mechanism irretrievably. Certainly 
the favorite vitalist retort that the mechanist is missing the point 
could hardly be made to Professor Henderson, who dealt with those 
erucial and arresting facts of pattern and organization which have 
been repeatedly offered in the nature of sensational and conclusive 
evidence by such vitalists as Bergson, Macdougall, and Driesch. 
No less did Professor Jennings, imported from his absorptions 
with the ‘‘perceptual determiners’’ of the biological laboratory, 
come to confirm mechanism with unequivocal evidences drawn from 
the distinctly mooted areas of the biological domain. His presenta- 
tion was noteworthy, apart from its illumination of the question at 
issue, for its clean cut definition of the faith and technique of the 
actually operative experimental scientist. It was a pretty as well 
as a profound exposition of the organon which guides, the presump- 
tions which control the laboratory logician. The experimentalist 
pins his faith as he bases his technique on experimental determinism, 
through perceptual or observed determiners. The whole question 
at issue is whether later perceptual diversities correspond to earlier 
ones. This conception has been increasingly supported by exper- 
imental observation since those early days of experimental biol- 
ogy, when Driesch retreated from the laboratory to a metaphys- 
ical despair. There is no case, Professor Jennings insisted, where 
later perceptual diversities are not preceded by corresponding 
earlier ones. The idea of equipotentiality is in the realm of biological 
mythology. The conclusion incontrovertibly testified to by all bio- 
logical experimentation, that experimental determinism holds true, 
is valid even if the laws for vital phenomena are different from those 
of mechanical phenomena. All it demands is a correspondence of 
later perceptual diversities with earlier ones. It neither implies nor 
opposes the autonomy of one class of phenomena over another. But 
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nowhere in the extensive recorded observations of vital phenomena 
was there to be found a break in the chain of earlier perceptual di- 
versities followed always and accurately by corresponding later per- 
ceptual diversities. 

Professor Warren spoke on mechanism as revealed in psychology, 
and showed that the scientist may treat purposive activity, or either 
of the other teleological modes, as special complex forms of causation 
falling under the general physico-chemical type, placing them, there- 
fore, within the wider general sphere of mechanism. 

At this point Vitalism seemed by implication, and therefore all 
the more seriously, to be discredited at the hands of purely neutral 
scientific inquirers offering evidence of an unequivocal nature from 
their special fields. No one of the scientists called in to offer expert 
testimony displayed either animus or prepossession—although Pro- 
fessor Jennings’s definitive exposition of the logic of the laboratory 
was an undeliberate piece of propaganda for the spirit and methods 
of science. 

Vitalism was to receive more direct damage than that of impli- 
cation. Professor Marvin, claiming no more than his accredited 
function as logical analyst and psychological historian of the think- 
ing of mankind, let the facts be what they might, and from the 
luminous dispassionate heights of critical analysis, surveyed the 
origins and motives of the rival attitudes assumed toward the pre- 
sumably same set of objective facts. Professor Marvin in his pur- 
view of philosophies, has seen intellectual creeds rise and fall in 
response to human purposes and desires, and as expressions of 
human faiths and frailities. To him the issue is clean cut and con- 
elusive. Nor is it the issue as stated by the two opposing camps. 
Biological mechanism is part of the creed of science. Vitalism bears 
all the earmarks of that animism and magic whose painful slow ob- 
literation has been synchronous with human progress. The issue is 
not between two sets of evidence, but between two faiths. Not be- 
tween two sets of disinterested inquirers who happened to arrive at 
different conclusions, but between two passions and enthusiasms. 
It is the combat between the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness, in its modern transfiguration, intellectualism versus roman- 
ticism. It is not two reasoned and documented briefs in support of a 
conclusion, but two unreasoned. desires. It is on the one hand the 
desideratum of a world ruthless and implacable but controllable by 
man, and on the other of a world of ‘‘ peace, calm and absorption in 
the absolute.’’ The vitalist ‘‘wants a world in tune with the heart 
of man; a world of creative teleological agents.’? The mechanist 
‘‘wants a world, simple, controllable, manageable.’’ Vitalism, as de- 
scribed by Professor Marvin, has petulantly given up faith in that 
already prodigious infant science, without waiting to see what 
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further wonders it can accomplish when it grows up. If we want 
man to control his destiny, we must have him self-confident and con- 
fident that this is a logical world. Vitalism—for an analytic logician 
Professor Marvin grew a bit intense—‘‘is a vagabond, a quitter, an 
adventurer.’’ As parting indemnities for all these analytic vitu- 
perations, Professor Marvin amiably admitted that vitalism had 
done a service by protesting against the ingenuous over-simplifica- 
tion of science, and the discounting of the teleological which has 
latterly become a recitative of the mechanist’s creed. 

Professor Marvin persuasively and penetratingly insisted that 
the root of the vitalist-mechanist controversy was, after all, in the 
logie of passion rather than the logic of fact. Loeb’s and Bergson’s 
major premises were their major desires. One wonders whether this 
luminous Freudian analysis is not too dangerous a boomerang even 
for so talented a wielder of it as Professor Marvin. How easy it is 
to turn this probing of motives back upon its promulgator. In illus- 
tration of which: What are the motives behind Professor Marvin’s 
descriptions of vitalism as quitter, vagabond, adventurer? What 
fears or fervors make Professor Marvin cling with such wistful 
tenacity to the atomic reals of the neo-realistic logic? What sup- 
pressed desires are responsible for the New Naiveté. Freudian 
analysis is a double-edged sword. It bears a strange and perturbing 
resemblance to what used to be known under the less intriguing 
soubriquet of the Ad Hominem argument. It lends itself facilely 
to the ‘‘Better than thou art’’ type of finality. It starts a regress 
more infinite than inquiries into the First Cause. Freud with his 
implicit dictum, ‘‘Subconscious man is the measure of all things”’ is 
Protagoras redivivus. It is wholesome to recall that Sophistic 
analysis came near to reducing the intellectual life of Greece to 
nihilism. Perhaps Freudian analysis ought to be used with more 
circumspection and reserve at the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Otherwise even mathematical logic may cease to be regarded 
as dispassionate. Who knows? Even the neo-real world may, to 
borrow Professor Marvin’s felicitous characterization of vitalism, 
come to be regarded as a form of paranoia. 

Professor Hoernlé closed the formal discussion of vitalism and 
mechanism by bringing up the ultimate metaphysical questions in- 
volved, questions involving not the empirical facts adduced by 
mechanism or vitalism, but the philosophical legitimacy of teleolog- 
ical eategories in a world discoverably mechanistic. Professor 
Hoernlé pointed out with salutary emphasis the fact that mechanical 
categories are inapplicable even in the realm of biology, that bio- 
logical facts, in so far as they are distinctively biological, can not be 
subsumed under mechanical categories. He launched into a much 
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needed attack on the current ‘‘nothing but’’ methods of explanation, 
where classes of facts distinctive and unique are held to be, as in the 
case of vital phenomena, ‘‘nothing but’’ configurations of atoms or 
what not. Professor Hoernlé convincingly pleaded for the autonomy 
of teleological categories in biology in so far as the biological facts did 
display characteristics distinctively marked off from other types of 
configurations of atoms, such as those in the inorganic realm. 

Professor Pratt, when the formal discussion was closed, arose to 
protest against the false pretenses under which the association had 
been convened. The symposium had been heralded as a convocation 
on mechanism and vitalism, and it had turned out to be a pean of 
unanimity for mechanism. The only glimmer of vitalism had been 
that in Professor Hoernlé’s paper, and that was ‘‘nothing but’’ a 
call for philosophical fair play. Vitalism was explicitly defended 
the second day of the discussion by Professor Montague, who brought 
up considerations to show that on the very basis of Professor Jen- 
nings’s ‘‘experimental determinism,’’ teleological activity was inex- 
plicable. <A brief psychological analysis was likewise contributed by 
Professor Alexander, this time in vindication of vitalism, which he 
regarded as an encouraging evidence that the poetic or magical way 
of conceiving the world—which had its philosophical as well as its 
poetic uses—was not entirely dead. He welcomed President Calkins 
under the banner of the poet-philosophers on the basis of her brilliant 
presentation of the Personalistic Conception in Ethics in her Presi- 
dential Address, which was acclaimed by all present to be the most 
comprehensive and persuasive presentation of the personalistic view 
of nature that the Association has been privileged for years to hear. 
Miss Calkins rose, however, to disclaim Professor Alexander’s greet- 
ing. Psychological analysis was again creating difficulties. Miss 
Calkins as emphatically objected to the assimilation of the personal- 
istic conception to poetry, as Professor Pratt did that of vitalism 
to paranoia. 

It would be impossible to reproduce in a brief report the atmos- 
phere and eloquence of President-elect Alexander’s paper on ‘‘ Wrath 
and Ruth,’’ the beautiful and vibrant delivery of which was in itself 
esthetically precious. It was frankly a propaganda, at once enthu- 
siastic, tempered and righteous. It was, as hinted earlier in this 
article, a plea for the directive emergence in the world’s affairs of 
an intelligence stirred to the common good. It was a moving in- 
sistence that in a world palpably and painfully in the remaking, it 
was the obligation, as it was the opportunity of philosophy to bring 
reason to bear, to substitute wrath for ruth. The only dissident 
voice raised was that of Professor Warner Fite, who, granting 
the persuasiveness of Mr. Alexander’s paper, yet felt that the, 
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novelty of the problems which confronted philosophy was much 
overestimated by philosophers with a large social sensitiveness. 
Human beings were still what they had been; reason was still what 
it had been. The difficulty was merely that in the recent unhappy 
days, human beings had paid scant or no attention to reason. The 
philosopher’s business was what it always had been; the business 
and the propagation of reason. The philosophers had nothing to 
learn. Professor Alexander’s passionate retort must be recorded: 
‘*TIf philosophy has nothing to learn from the greatest event in the 
history of the world, then,’’ rang out Professor Alexander’s big 
Nebraskan voice, ‘‘so much the worse for philosophy.’’ It is dif- 
ficult at the meetings of the American Philosophical Association to 
detect the intellectual temper of the age. It is pleasant, however, 
and possibly portentous to record that Professor Alexander is the 
new president of the Association. 

Space does not permit a detailed record of all the papers read at 
the meetings, nor of the discussions that followed. Else considerable 
attention might be profitably given to Professor Urban’s interesting 
considerations on the applicability of moral judgments to groups 
and associations (qua groups and associations), to Professor War- 
beke’s penetrating exhibition of the partial inadequacy of teleology 
for a system of knowledge, and Professor Pratt’s lucid account of 
the difficult problems of perception raised in connection with the 
realistic viewpoint, as also Dr. Smith’s paper on ‘‘Imaginary In- 
ference,’’ and Dr. Roback’s on the ‘‘Status of Ethics.’’ 

Dr. Sheffer’s clear but, in the nature of the case, skeletal presen- 
tation of the concept of equivalent systems was the most outstanding 
of the logical contributions. Dr. Sheffer’s paper had, besides, a 
moral significance in that he stressed at once the importance of the 
science of mathematical logic for philosophy, and the equal impor- 
tance of restricting its discussion to those who literally knew some-. 
thing about the subject. 

The last session closed with Dr. Kallen’s paper on ‘‘The Defini- 
tion of Americanism and the Theory of Relations,’’ which laid con- 
siderable stress on racial affinities hitherto disregarded, and on the 
intelligent organization of social relations in the light of these limit- 
ing relational facts. 


IRWIN EDMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Psychology of Conviction. JosEPpH Jastrow. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. xix + 387. 


The war has been a continual lesson in the psychology of con- 
viction. It showed us at the outset, in Germany, that unscrupulous 
manipulation of public opinion is a far greater menace to peace than 
any amount of purely material military preparedness. It proved 
later, in Russia and Germany, that autocrats fear propaganda more 
than they fear armies or assassins. It has revealed recently, in 
America, that what happens in Moscow or Petrograd is often deter- 
mined, after the event, in the editorial sanctums of New York. It 
ought to have taught us, everywhere—if we have any philosophy and 
concern for the future—that political democracy is a delusion unless 
attended by intellectual democracy. Freedom to cast a vote is pure 
mockery if the voter’s convictions are under some other man’s con- 
trol. Such freedom is only slavery under a new name. 

In the Psychology of Conviction, then, Professor Jastrow has 
chosen a supreme theme. Because there is no more vital one in the 
world to-day, we expect big things of a book that treats it and have 
a right to judge it by exacting standards. 

The plan and method of this volume are as admirable as its 
choice of subject. It follows the ‘‘case’’ system. In other words, 
after two chapters of more general introduction, ‘‘The Psychology 
of Conviction,’’ and ‘‘Belief and Credulity,’’ the author presents 
his material in the form of nine concrete illustrations or issues. 
Five of these (‘‘The Will to Believe in the Supernatural,’’ ‘‘The 
Case of Paladino,’’ ‘‘The Antecedents of the Study of Character and 
Temperament,’’ ‘‘Fact and Fable in Animal Psychology,’’ and 
‘* *Malicious Animal Magnetism’ ’’) have to do predominantly with 
the ‘‘deviations’’ or ‘‘more irregular aspects’’ of the psychology of 
conviction. The remaining four (‘‘The Democratic Suspicion of 
‘Edueation,’’ ‘‘The Psychology of Indulgence,’’ ‘‘The Feminine 
Mind,’’ and ‘‘Militarism and Pacifism’’) discuss conviction in the 
making in controversial questions of the hour. On the whole, the 
emphasis of the volume is decidedly on the matter of personal as 
contrasted with social conviction and the problems suggested in the 
Opening paragraph of this review are conspicuous by their absence, 
especially the question of journalistic control of public opinion with 
its political and economic ramifications. Perhaps Professor Jastrow 
is reserving all this for later treatment. If so we shall be less in- 
clined to criticize him for practically omitting the dominant figure 
in his drama: the newspaper. This, however, is by the way. The 
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point we were making. is that the concrete method of the book is 
precisely the right one: calculated to make the lay reader realize 
that psychology is not an abstract subject of concern only to high- 
brows and professors, but one of compelling human interest and im- 
portance for everybody. 

The temper of the book is in keeping with its main contention: 
that as rapidly as possible we should substitute the method and 
spirit of scientific verification for the older and easier methods of 
believing what we always have believed, or what authority orders us 
to believe, or what happens to be agreeable to believe. Throughout 
(save perhaps for a faint trace of animus in the matter of Psychical 
Research), the author shows a scrupulous desire to view his subjects 
under all aspects, to weigh the evidence carefully, and to arrive at 
sane and balanced conclusions. This is especially true of his excel- 
lent treatment of militarism and pacifism. 

The subject, the method, and the temper of the book, then, de- 
serve nothing but praise. It is a pity that the same can not be said 
of its style. Not that its style is notably bad. As books on psychol- 
ogy go it is quite the opposite. But a volume like this, with an op- 
portunity of wide appeal, ought to have a notably forcible and vivid 
style. he Psychology of Conviction ought to have a style as con- 
crete as its own case method. It has a style that at times is exasper- 
atingly abstract. Scientists do not seem to realize it, but this is a 
tremendously important matter. The success of democracy depends 
on the dissemination of knowledge, and knowledge will never be 
widely disseminated until the men who have it learn to write more 
nearly at the level of popular literary expression. If Professor 
Jastrow showed no power to do this, I should not have mentioned 
the matter. But he does. In two or three of his chapters, where his 
material includes much fact and anecdote, he shows it fairly con- 
tinuously. Elsewhere he shows it more rarely. On few pages is it 
wholly lacking. He can strike off a telling metaphor, as when, 
speaking of the effect of confession, he writes, ‘‘The mental abscess 
has been lanced, and relief follows.’’ He has command of irony: 
‘The increasing number of college graduates may always be pointed 
to to prove the growing enlightenment of the state.’’ He can pack 
wisdom and satire into two lines: ‘‘ ‘Let thy knowledge be another’s 
power,’ is a proper text for a baccalaureate sermon that seeks demo- 
eratic approval.’’ He is capable of epigram: ‘‘The man of ideas is 
not gagged or muzzled, but tethered;’’ or (when he makes the 
pacifist reply succinctly to the taunt that his dreams are Utopian), 
‘‘The alternative is between Utopia and Hell.’’ The man who can 
write like this has a gift for expression. He has the less excuse, 
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therefore, for perpetrating such literary atrocities as, ‘‘Lord Morley 
thus protests against what he calls the House of Commons view of 
life, which subordinates principle to expediency,—which may be 
unfortunate, but necessary,—but in so doing sacrifices the paramount 
significance of principle—which is both unnecessary and perni- 
cious ;’’ for putting plain thoughts with such squirming indirectness 
as, ‘‘ Among issues characteristically modern, the controversy as to 
the true nature of woman and her place in the social order is pecu- 
liarly rich in complexity of argument and variability of conclusion ;’’ 
or for diluting his style by piling up polysyllables (controversy, 
controversies, controversial, and uncontroverted, repeated ten times 
in the space of three pages is the first example that comes to hand). 
Literature ought to be cream. There is lots of cream in Professor 
Jastrow’s book. But there is also much that is only milk. And there 
are many sentences suggestive of a still thinner liquid. If the volume 
were half as long, it would be four times as forcible. 

Thought and expression are inseparable; and the harm done by 
the author’s use of abstract language does not stop with the style; 
it seriously affects the philosophy of the book. This may be illus- 
trated by the use of two words which are as nearly as any its key- 
words: logic and science (with their corresponding adjectives). 

‘‘The logical sense,’’ says Professor Jastrow, ‘‘is the slowest, 
most laborious, as well as the most precious of psychological 
growths.’’ ‘‘Wisdom is the name for the exercise of the logical 
function.’’ ‘‘Thinking is an art, the art of logic.’’ ‘‘Our approach 
to [the latter day issues] and our faith in them is in the main a log- 
ical one.’’ And soon. Now for the purposes of a narrowly profes- 
sional or technical discussion a man is free to define and use the word 
logic as he wishes. But when he addresses the public he is bound, 
I contend, to employ words not in accordance with arbitrary defini- 
tion, but with a sense for their history, their association, and what I 
may call their present moral character. Professor Jastrow’s use of 
logic makes us blink, and ask how many centuries the calendar has 
been turned back. To attempt, in the year 1918, to pass off logic as 
even a remote synonym for wisdom, or to call it the most precious 
of psychological growths, is on a par with trying to make the word 
Pharisee the complimentary term it was in Jesus’s day, or attempting 
to impart to the term pious the flavor of genuine holiness that it had 
in church circles a hundred or more years ago. The thing simply 
ean not be done. As well try to give vogue to the pictures of 
Cimabue. And when the author goes further and half equates logic 
and science as in the clause, ‘‘It is the prerogative of the scientific 
method that it enthrones the logical right,’’ he does violence to long- 
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standing habits that have led us to associate logic with the deductive, 
science (in spite of its deductive element) with the inductive method, 
to think of the age of science as a revolt from the age of logic. 

Listen, now, to two or three men with a nice feeling for the past 
history and the present sense of the word logic. ‘‘Logic,’’ says 
Samuel Butler (equally great as psychologist and man of letters), 
‘*has no place save with that which can be defined in words. It has 
nothing to do, therefore, with those deeper questions that have got 
beyond words and consciousness. . .. In all cases of doubt, the 
promptings of a kindly disposition are more trustworthy than the 
conclusions of logic, and sense is better than science.’’ ‘‘The poet,’’ 
says Chesterton (I quote from memory), ‘‘tries to get his head into 
the heavens. It is the logician who tries to get the heavens into his 
head; and it is the head that splits.”’ ‘‘This very law which the 
logicians would impose upon us,”’ says William James, ‘‘—if I may 
give the name of logicians to those who would rule out our willing 
nature .. .—is based on nothing but their own natural wish to ex- 
clude all elements for which they, in their professional quality of 
logicians, can find no use.’’ These men have caught the very soul 
of the word logic. If Professor Jastrow had done so, he would not 
have tried to reinstate in our favor a term that is soaked in formal- 
ism and fairly reeks with the odor of scholasticism. 

The weakness in the author’s use of science and scientific is of a 
very different character. Professor Jastrow comes close to apothe- 
osizing science (you wonder he doesn’t capitalize it). It is the 
‘‘sovereign method’’ and ‘‘now that science has entered into her 
kingdom and the vastness of her domain is willingly recognized .. .. 
the busy problem is the infusion of the scientific method into all our 
ways of thinking, its application to all the various kinds of beliefs 
that affect our ideals, our working conceptions, and our actions.’’ 
And even in those departments of life that are ‘‘not ready”’ for its 
‘*exact application,’’ its spirit, we are told, should prevail. Now no 
one denies that it would be well if the scientist’s love of truth could 
pervade all our life. But why, to the confusion of language and 
thinking, call this love science? As well call the sun scientific be- 
cause it gives light; or the moon because it is clear; or a child because 
it blurts out the truth. What this stretching of the word science to 
cover all creation is bound to end in has been foreseen and stated by 
Samuel Butler. ‘‘Science,’’ says Butler, ‘‘is being daily more and 
more personified and anthropomorphized into a god. By and by 
they will say that science took our nature upon him, and sent down 
his only begotten son, Charles Darwin, or Huxley, into the world so 
that those who believe in him, efc.; and they will burn people for 
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saying that science, after all, is only an expression for our ignorance 
of our own ignorance.’’ Butler, himself a great psychologist and 
biologist, saw the limits of science. One price of not seeing them 
we have observed on the battlefields of Europe. 

This loose use of the word scientific follows Professor Jastrow, 
and, unless I am mistaken, betrays him in his innermost philosophy. 
It accounts for his failure to distinguish between two vitally differ- 
ent kinds and realms of conviction; it leads him to put his various 
‘‘cases’’—except for the incidental reason that some are settled and 
some still in the process of being settled—all on one level. Yet the 
distinction he fails to make is the most important one in the whole 
world of conviction. Let me illustrate: 

Whether the earth goes round the sun or the sun round the earth, 
depends not.one iota on human wishes: But whether democracy is 
the best form of government for mankind, depends absolutely on 
human wishes (if you wish to make Prussians, for example, democ- 
racy, decidedly, is not the thing). Whether Eusapia Paladino (to 
come to Professor Jastrow’s own case) tipped tables miraculously 
during her séances in New York, is in no way affected by what we 
should like to think in the matter. But whether ‘‘the feminine 
mind’’ should dedicate itself to babies, or politics, or, for that matter, 
to table-tipping, is a question, fundamentally, of nothing except 
what we should like. Science may indeed show us what a baby- 
tending feminine mind will be; or a politically acting feminine mind; 
or a table-tipping feminine mind. But when it comes to which of 
the three is most desirable, science has not a word to offer. That is 
a question for religion, for philosophy, for art—or whatever other 
name you may give those human activities that have to do with the 
ends of life. Science (unless we stretch the word in the very way I 
am condemning) has to do only with the means. 

It is the failure to make this distinction that leads Professor 
Jastrow to say in a passage that is the very heart and thesis of his 
book: ‘‘ Viewed retrospectively, the greatest triumph of the human 
mind was the gradual removal of large areas of belief from the influ- 
ence of the personal psychology of conviction. Scientifically estab- 
lished truth came to proceed objectively, undisturbed by interest in 
the outcome of inquiry and determined by the sanction of verifica- 
tion. The gradual disestablishment of the anthropocentric view of 
the universe culminated in the removal of human desire from its 
place of dominion in the formation of belief.’’ Though the point is 
incidental, it is worth noting in passing that the phrase ‘‘ undisturbed 
by interest in the outcome of inquiry”’ is false to the history of sci- 
ence. ‘‘If you want an absolute duffer in an investigation,’’ says 
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William James, ‘‘you must, after all, take the man who has no in- 
terest whatever in its results: he is the warranted incapable, the posi- 
tive fool.’’ Perhaps what Professor Jastrow meant was not ‘‘undis- 
turbed by interest in the outcome’’ but ‘‘undeterred by the nature 
of the outcome.’’ That would have been true. And with this im- 
portant qualification of the phrase ‘‘human desire’’ the whole pas- 
sage becomes true—of scientific belief. But it is anything but true 
of other kinds of beliefs. The truth there is just the other way 
around. ‘‘Viewed retrospectively,’’ we might say of religious, 
philosophical, or political belief, ‘‘the greatest triumph of the human 
mind has been the gradual enthronement of human desire in its 
place of dominion in the formation of belief.’’ In the old days men 
used to believe that the world, physical and human, was what it was, 
or what the gods decreed, independent of human desire. Men still 
believe that of the physical world; but it is the precise mark of the 
modern man (I refer to no creed, school, or philosophy) that he be- 
lieves the human world is what men make it; that it is what it is in 
virtue of human desire—or lack of that desire. It is the glory of 
science—whenever her limits have been understood—that she has 
contributed to that conviction. Without her power to serve human 
desires, she could not, for all the vain babble about truth for truth’s 
sake, survive for a single day. 

There are other abstract words unwisely used in this volume 
besides logic and science. I can mention only one other case. The 
phrase, ‘‘the will to believe,’’ occurs and reoccurs on these pages, 
but never, so far as I have noted, in James’s sense of ‘‘the will to 
believe,’’ the power to create by faith, but always rather in the 
sense of the inclination to believe, the tendency to drop into the easy 
or agreeable belief: an attitude that James, like all virile men, ab- 
horred. Professor Jastrow abhors it too. Why, then, for giving 
expression to his dislike, he should have chosen to debase James’s 
phrase in a volume that bears James’s name on the dedicatory page 
it is hard to understand. 

To sum things up: the capital weakness of this volume is the lack 
of a fine sense of fitness in the use of abstract words and phrases'— 

1 The most striking example of this in the volume is perhaps the following: 
‘‘The mind as the logical instrument depends upon supporting qualities. These 
supporting qualities lie partly in the same field as the logical operations; such 
are keenness of perception, capacity for detail, sustained attention, ready 
imagination, range of association, a sense of pertinence, value, propriety, effec- 
tiveness. Quite as largely they are in the field of feeling and will, or encroach 
upon them; such are conscience, persistence, endurance, self-control, and that 
composite attitude that makes the professional temper.’’ What can be made 


out of a passage that makes ‘‘sustained attention’’ (which of course is simply 
will) akin to the logical operations, while ‘‘ persistence’’ is akin to feeling and 
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with the attendant confusion of thought that inevitably results. The 
reader is at times at a loss to know whether this confusion is in the 
author’s mind wr in the unintended implications of his language. 
Even if it is only the latter, it might just as well, so far as the reader 
is concerned, be the former. 

The emphasis I have placed on this one matter has involved the 
risk, I realize, of doing grave injustice, through lack of proportion, 
to the many merits of The Psychology of Conviction. I owe the 
author an apology perhaps for having not so much reviewed his 
work in the conventional sense as having made it a peg on which to 
hang an essay on a single aspect of it. Here Professor Jastrow 
makes an honest and largely successful attempt to popularize psy- 
chology, and here comes the reviewer jumping into him for not being 
even more successful. It is very ungrateful. Well; all I can say 
is that when you see the right thing being done you want to see it 
done up to the hilt. That must be the excuse for my procedure, that 
and what I believe to be the critical importance of the point I have 
stressed. 

Plato taught us that political happiness will never be attained 
until the rulers of men are philosophers. Democracy means that the 
people are to rule. Therefore the people must become philosophers. 
One of the first and most indispensable steps in this direction is that 
the present leaders of thought should think like philosophers but 
write like ordinary men. For as that astonishing genius William 
Blake once remarked: ‘‘ Truth can never be told so as to be understood, 
and not be believed,’’ a sentence that would make a good motto for 
a democratic university and comes close to putting in a nutshell the 
whole psychology of conviction. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe January number of Mind contains the information that those 
who wish to join the Mind Association ‘‘should communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 Park Terrace, Oxford; or 
with the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, to whom the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should 
ibe paid. In return for this subscription, members receive Mind 
gratis and post free, and are entitled to buy back numbers both of 
the Old and the New Series at half price. Members resident in Amer- 
ica can pay their subscription ($4) into the account of the Hon. 
Treasurer (Dr. F. C.S. Schiller) at the Fifth Avenue Bank, 44th St., 
New York.”’ 


JOHN J. Coss, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, returned to his academic duties on February 1. He had been 
engaged for more than a year in government service as a member of 
the Committee on Classification and Personnel under the direction of 
the Adjutant General. For some months Professor Coss served in 
civilian capacity, and was then given the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
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